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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Concluded from page 195.) 


Weakness and infirmity of body gradually in- 
creasing upon our beloved friend he frequently 
mentioned, that many years past, it was unex- 
pected to him to live to his seventieth year, and 
to be favored with health and strength sufficient 
to travel so much as he lately had, saying, that 
now he scarcely thought much more would be 
required of him ; he however attended the western 
Quarterly Meeting in the Eleventh month this 
jear, and in the Second month 1775, in both 
which he was favored with strength and clear- 
ness to speak to the state of the church, as well 
insome of the select, as the more public meet- 
ings, tending to the edification and comfort of 
many. 

In the Third month, 1775, he also attended the 
general Spring Meeting at Philadelphia, and in 
some of the sittings thereof was much favored ; on 
his return home from thence, he was at Wilming- 
ton general meeting, in company with our friends 
Robert Walker and Elizabeth Robinson from 
Great Britain. 

His last journey was on a visit to most of the 
meetings on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
ind to attend the Yearly Meeting at Third-haven 
in Talbot County, for which purpose he set out 
from his own habitation on the twenty-second of 
the Fifth month, having, according to his usual 
tare, obtained the concurrence of his brethren, 
ind was accompanied by a young man (William, 
Jackson), a member of New Garden Monthly 
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Meeting who has given the following account of 
this journey. 

‘‘Our first day’s ride was to George Ford’s, 
near Back Creek ; the next morning being damp 
and foggy, was very trying to his weak constitu- 
tion, yet we rode forty-five miles that day to 
Hannah Turner’s in Queen Ann’s County, which 
was thought to be the means of bringing on him 
a disorder which proved painful and afflicting, 
and increased till near his end ; being advanced 
in age, his bodily infirmities appeared great, but 
the fervency of his mind for the promotion of 
truth and righteousness, and his care as a father 
in Israel, was truly as prevalent as ever. On 
the twenty-fourth of the month he went to the 
preparative meeting at Tuckahoa, wherein he 
was concerned to exhort some to faithfulness in 
times of temptation and trial, that they might 
experience an overcoming, and be enabled to 
strengthen their brethren. Next day weattended 
Third-haven Monthly Meeting, in which he was 
qualified to speak instructively to the members 
thereof, particularly to such who were incum- 
bered with much care about the things of this 
life, things which although lawful in themselves, 
yet when suffered to engross the minds and affee- 
tions of people, obstruct a progress in religion. 
On the twenty-sixth day, a meeting at Choptank 
was a time of heavy exercise on account of a life- 
less, lukewarm, indifferent situation of mind, 
which seemed to attend divers there assembled ; 
the next day we attended a burial at Third- 
haven, on which occasion a meeting was held, 
and he labored honestly to arouse those that lived 
in the neglect of making timely preparation for 
their last awful and solemn change. On the 
twenty-eighth, we were at Tuckahoa meeting, and 
on Second-day at the Bay-side, where were but 
few of our Society, but several others attended 
who behaved soberly, and some of the younger 
sort were reached and tendered by truth’s tes- 
timony,-to whom he was led instructively to show, 
That they need not give their money for that which 
is not bread, nor their labor for that which sat- 
isfieth not, and opened to them the way of life 
and salvation which is attained through the 
Spirit, or free gift of Grace that is come upon 
all men for justification, eo that if they attended 
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to the dictates thereof in their own hearts, it 
was sufficient to instruct them in the way of god- 
liness, but when people go from, and neglect 
this inward teacher, seeking to, or depending on 
learned men, they err.” 

‘‘ Next day we had a religious opportunity in 
the family of John Bartlett, and on Fourth-day 
went to Tuckahoa meeting again, where he had 
to speak of the sufficiency of the grace of God, 
and the inconsistency of people’s living in a pro- 
fession thereof without being found in the faith, 
or fully believing in this principle as sufficient 
for salvation. We next attended the meeting at 
Third-haven, and Marshy Creek; the Yearly 
Meeting began on Seventh-day, and continued 
until the fourth of the following week, which al- 
though he was feeble and unwell, he attended 
the several sittings thereof, being nine in the five 
days, and the last held seven hours; he was 
enabled to appear for the cause and testimony of 
truth; both in the meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline, and like the good scribe well instructed 
in the things of the kingdom, had to bring forth 
out of the treasury, things new and old, profita- 
ble and instructive, being seasoned with the 
love and virtue of truth. After the meeting on 
Fourth-day, we went to the house of Joseph 
Berry, where next morning we had a religious op- 
portunity in the family, and the day following a 
meeting in Queen Ann’s Forest, from whence we 


went to J. Vansant’s; here he was very poorly, 
having taken some fresh cold; the next day 
being very warm, he was much spent with riding, 
and said, as he had at several times before on 
this journey, “ that he believed it would be his 
last, if he lived to reach home, which at times 


he thought seemed unlikely.” On First-day the 
eleventh of the Sixth month, he bad a meeting 
in a school house at the Back Creek, among a 
people who behaved with much sobriety, 
which was a satisfactory time, very instructive 
and opened for doctrine, and that evening reached 
home, having travelled in this journey about 290 
miles. 

On the fourteenth of the Sixth month he went 
to the week day meeting at London Grove, to 
meet with a committee of our Quarterly Meeting 
on particular business, and returned to our 
meeting at Nottingham the next day ; on the first 
day of the week following was there also; in 
the same week he attended our Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings, but a fever daily increasing 
upon him, he was afterwards chiefly confined at 
home. 

On the fourth of the Seventh month he ex- 
pressed himself thus, ‘I am glad that I am at 
home. I have ever found it best when my service 
abroad was over, to get home as quick as might 
be, and though I have felt great inward poverty 
and weakness since my last journey, so that [ 
can neither see my beginning, nor ending, but 
seem as if all were hidden, yet I hope, if Provi- 
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dence shall see meet to remove me at this time, 
some light will appear again, and that it will be 
otherwise before | go.” 

At another time he spake to this purpose, “[ 
have found myself much stripped as to a sense 
of good, and tried with poverty many days. | 
suppose I have been accounted by some as one 
of the better sort of people, but have seen great 
occasion to beware of a disposition that would 
seek to feed upon the praise or commendations 
of others ; a carnal, selfish spirit is very apt to 
present, and creep in here if possible, and I have 
seen it hurt many who have had right begin. 
nings ; it always introduceth dimness and oppres- 
sion to the pure, precious, innocent life of truth, 
which only groweth up into dominion, through 
deep abasement of soul, and the entire death of 
self. 

At several other times, he signified to this 
effect, my present baptism of affliction hath 
tended to the future refinement of my nature, and 
to the bringing me more perfectly into the image 
of my Master.” 

He frequently expressed his full submission 
to the Divine Will, either respecting life or 
death, several times saying, ‘‘ I now experience 
my life and my will to be slain, and I have no 
will left.”’ 

In the two last weeks of his time it appeared 
that his desire and hope, mentioned in the fore 
part of his illness, for light again to appear, was 
fully answered by the fresh influence thereof, so 
that although his pain was often great he would 
many times in a day break forth into a kind of 
melody with his voice, without uttering words, 
which as he sometimes, intimated was an invol- 
untary aspiration of his soul in praise to the 
Lord, who had again been pleased to shine forth 
in brightness after many days of poverty and 
deep baptism, which though painful had proved 
beneficial to him, being a means of further puri- 
fying from the dregs of nature, saying he wasat 
times afraid to discover that melody in the hear- 
ing of some that visited him, lest they could not 
comprehend its meaning, and might therefore 
misconstrue it. 

On Second-day morning the seventeenth of 
of the Seventh month, being asked by a friend 
how he was, he replied: “Iam here in the body 
yet, and when I go out of it I hope there is noth- 
ing but peace,” and soon after further said, “I 
have seen that all the bustles and noises that are 
now in the world will end in confusion, and our 
young men that know not an establishment in 
the Truth and the Lord’s fear for a ballast will 
be caught ina trying moment.”’ At another time 
he said, “I feel nothing but peace, having 
endeavored honestly to discharge myselfin public, 
and privately to individuals as I apprehende 
was required, and if it be the Lord’s will that I 
should go now, I shall be released from a great 
deal of trouble and exercise, which I believe 
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s time, §f friends who are left behiad will have to pass 
will be through.” 

On the twentieth of the same month he thus 
se; “I 9 expressed himself, “ I love Friends who abide in 
a sense § the truth as much as ever I did, and [ feel 
ys. I earnest breathings to the Lord, that there may 
as one # te such raised up in the church who may go 
1 great B forth in humility, sweetness, and life, clear of 
; would # 41 superfluity in expressions and otherwise, 
dations ] sanding for the testimony, that they may be 
yapt to § iseful to the church in these difficult times.” 
/Thave About three days before his death, several 

begin- Friends being in his room, he spake as follows : 
Oppres @ «Friends in the beginning, if they had health 
f truth, Band liberty, were not easily diverted from pay- 
through ing their tribute of worship to the Almighty 
leath of Fn week days as well as First-days, but after a 
. § while, when outward sufferings ceased, life and 
to this real decaying, ease and the spirit of the world 
m hath § tok place with many, and thus it became cus- 
ure, and tomary for one or two out of a family to attend 
re 1mage F meetings, and to leave their children much at 
‘8 home ; parents also, if worldly concerns were in 
bmission Hf the way, could neglect their week day meetings 
life ot sometimes ; yet be willing to hold the name, and 
perience & slead excuse because of a busy time, or the like, 
have 00 & tut I believe that such a departure from primi- 
tive integrity ever did, and ever will, occasion a 
appeared vithering from the life of true religion.” 
the fore: Toa friend who came to visit him on the 
pear, Wa fi twenty-first of the Seventh month he said: “I 
rereof,® Bel that which lives beyond death and the 
he would grave, which is now an inexpressible comfort to 
. kind of Be after a time of deep baptism that I have 
ng words, passed through ; I believe my being continued 
an invol 9 iere is in the will of Providence, and I am fully 
se to the rwigned.” 
vine forth F His illness increasing, he said but little on 
verty and Seventh-day the twenty-second ; in the afternoon 
ad proved J ie was very low, and speechless about twelve 
ther pur J hours; early on First-day morning he recruited 
he wasat alittle, and gave directions about his coffin to a 
the hear Ttiend who sat up with him, being a joiner; con- 
could not tinuing rather easier the forepart of that day and 
therefore ippearing cheerful, he expressed divers weighty 
sentences, like farewell exhortations, to some who 
ateenth of Teme to see him; on Second-day morning he sat 
yy a frien ip a considerable time ; in the afternoon he ap- 
n the body peared lively and sensible, though very weak, 
sages noth I thus expressing himself, “I am much refreshed 
r said, vith my Master’s sweet air; I feel more life, more 
3 that af Ficht, more love, and sweetness than ever before,” 
n, and our 


ind often mentioned the Divine refreshment 
nd comfort he felt flowing like a pure stream to 
his inward man, saying to those who were with 
him, “I may tell you of it, but you cannot feel 
tas I do.” 

In the evening a young person coming into the 
tom, looking at her earnestlyand affectionately, 
he said, “ Deborah arose a mother in Israel ;” 
ind shortly after, “‘ The sweetness that I feel ;” 
then his difficulty of breathing increased, and 
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being turned once or twice he requested to be 
helped up, and was placed in his chair, in which 
he expired about the ninth hour on Second-day 
night the twenty-fourth of the Seventh month, 
1775, being aged near seventy, and minister 
about forty-two years, and was buried on the 
twenty-sixth in Friends’ grave yard at East 
Nottingham, a large concourse of people attend- 
ing, after which a solemn meeting was held. 


———-~9e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


It has been the immemorial tradition of the 
Society of Friends that Seats of Learning, or 
institutions for the cultivation of what are called 
“elegant studies,” as art, criticism, languages, 
philosophy aad literature, can have no place in 
a scheme of practical Christian education for 
their children. Our practice has been to fit our 
sons for business, and our daughters for the hum- 
ble economies of the household. It is well 
to remember that the care of the family, 
the supply of its material wants, is a primary 
duty; and the applause which our Society has 
won from the best part of men, for sobriety, 
honesty and thrift in the common business of 
life, justifies our high appreciation of this ob- 
ligation. But life has other duties beside the 
getting a livelihood; and when this first and 
imperative duty has been adequately performed, 
then others spring up to view, and become con- 
spicuous in every generous mind. ‘This is be- 
cause man is something more than material ; 
because society is something more than an 
aggregation. Man isa creature of sublime and 
unmeasured faculties, and by the eyes of every 
one of these faculties he looks out through a 
sphere of surrounding light into an all-embracing 
immensity of dark beyond it. To widen this 
sphere of light by observation, by research, by 
reflection, to encroach further and further upon 
the domain of darkness by the labors of Judg- 
ment, by the labors of Imagination, and, above 
all, by the labors of that most precious and most 
wonderful gift, the spiritual faculty, is the busi- 
ness and the privilege and the glory of man. 

It may be seriously questioned whether Friends 
have not often discharged indifferently this 
secondary circle of obligations, or been imper- 
fectly alive to them: and it may be further 
questioned, whether this lamentable failure has 
not been due to deficiencies in our system of 
education. Though the preaching of George 
Fox swept over England like the fire of a new 
Reformation, yet it was mainly the learning of 
Barclay which gave Quakerism whatever as- 
cendancy it had over educated minds. 

Our practical system of school education, 
borne out bya guarded and seclusive social 
training, has resulted in this—that our Society 
is rarely represented in the alms-house, the 
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penitentiary, the hospital, the home for the ine- 
briate, friendless, infirm, and the like; nor, on 
the other hand, in the legislative halls, on the 
bench, in the professor's chair, nor in the 
loftier walks of literature, science, or art. We 
are proverbially a thriving, honest, sober and 
innocuous people. Little given to speculating, 
day-dreaming, theorizing, philosophizing even, 
we knuckle down with quiet consent to the la- 
bers of common life, and carry ourselves, not 
with stolid endurance as_ bearing burdens, 
but, with cheerful patience, as though building 
a house we are tolive in. Such a people, though 
a mere handful, are undoubtedly the very leaven 
of an American commercial community; but 
when it is considered that the maintenance of 
our religious principles, that our personal purity, 
that our social exclusiveness, are in no way con- 
ditional upon this plain life of ours, there is 
cause for regret that we are nothing more. Now 
and then, indeed, we have broken over the 
bounds, and given to the new chemistry a 
Dalton, to moral science a Dymond, to philan- 
thropy an Elizabeth Fry and an Isaac T. Hop- 
per, to poetry a Whittier, to astronomy a Maria 
Mitchell. Public education, commerce and 
finance, have needed and have called for the 
Quaker’s practical judgment, his clear head, his 
business habits, his trustworthiness. Capital 
has wanted to use his shrewd good sense and 
business integrity—perhaps rather his probity 
and reputation for probity—and it has paid him 
back in a broader manhood and in aspirations 
after noble culture. Let us not turn our back 
upon these aspirations through any fear that it 
will lead us to a “ conformity to the world.” In 
no just Scriptural sense is such a fear well- 
grounded. 
New York, 5th mo., 1861. 


o—~—ter— 


THE SUNSET OF LIFE. 


When, toward the close of some long summer 
day, we come suddenly, and, as we think, before 
his time, upon the broad sun, “ sinking down in 
his tranquillity” into the unclouded west, we 
cannot keep our eyes from the great spectacle ; 
and when he is gone, the shadow of him haunts 
our sight; we see everywhere, upon the spotless 
heaven, upon the distant mountains, upon the 
fields and upon the road at our feet, that dim, 
strange, changeful image ; and if our eyes shut, 
to recover themselves, we still find in them, like 
a dying fame, or like a gleam in a dark place, 
the unmistakable phantom of the mighty orb 
that has set; and were we to sit down, as we 
have often done, and try to record by pencil or 
by pen our impression of that supreme hour, still 
would 7 be there. We must have patience with 
our eye, it would not let the impression go; that 
spot on which the radiant disc was impressed, is 
insensible to all other outward things for a time; 


its best relief is, to let the eye wander vaguely 
over earth and sky, and repose itself on the mild 
shadowy distance. So it is when a great, good, 
and beloved man departs, sets, it may be, sud- 
denly, and to us who know not the times and 
the seasons, too soon. We gaze eagerly at his 
last hours, and when he is gone, never to rise 
again ov our sight, we see his image wherever 
we go, in whatsoever we are engaged ; and if we 
try to record by words our wonder, our sorrow, 
and our affection, we cannot see to do it, for the 
“idea of his life” is forever coming into our 
“study of imagination”—into all our thoughts, 
and we can do little else than let our mind, in 
a wise passiveness, hush itself to rest.—Hore 
Subsecivee, by John Brown, M. D. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
REFLECTIONS. 


It is evident that many, if not all, animals 
have a language adapted to their condition and 
wants. That is, certain sounds convey a mean 
ing that is understood by them, thus, we hear 
the hen calling the brood, and they gather under 
her wings. But man has gift of speech ina 
higher degree. By common consent, those who 
use the same language have agreed, that certain 
sounds we call words, express an “idea, or 
ideas,” thus, we communicate to each other our 
feelings, our sentiments, our wishes, and our 
thoughts. 

The traveller finds that in different localities, 
the people use different phrases, or modes of 
speech, not always comprehended by the stranger, 
though all speaking the English language. It 
is, therefore, desirable, that these Lexicons that 
are considered the standard of our language, 
should be every where, consulted and acknov- 
ledged, that we may use terms which convey the 
same meaning to all, so as to be understood with- 
out difficulty, or controversy, especially in relig- 
lous matters. 

These reflections have arisen from an appre- 
hension that the members of the Society of 
Friends do not all understand alike the meaning 
of some words often used; among these is the 
word doctrine, which, Webster says, means, “In 
a general sense whatever is taught ; whatever is 
laid down as true by an instructor or master. 
The doctrines of the gospel are the principles 
or truths taught by Jesus Christ and his Apos 
tles,” &e. &e. 

According to this definition, we, the Society of 
Friends, have our doctrines, some of them 
peculiar to us. From the beginning we have 
believed and taught, by example and precept— 
by public communication—by the pen and press 
—that the teaching of the Holy Spirit is and 
has been given to all men in all ages; and that 
obedience to the will of our Creator thus mani- 
fested, will preserve from sin, according to the 
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testimony of the eminent Apostle, “ The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us that denying un- 
odliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” The Scriptures, we have ever believed 
and testified, may be esteemed a secondary rule, 
comfortable and profitable to us, as we look to 
the Spirit of Truth in us to open them to our 
understandings—as it is only “the spiritual 
man that can make the right use of them.” 

We believe, and have abundantly testified to 
the world, that by the Light or gift of God, all 
the knowledge in things spiritual is received and 
revealed to us ; so by the same, every true minis- 
ter of the gospel is prepared and supplied in the 
work of the ministry, and “by the leading, 
moving and drawing thereof ought every one to 
be led and ordered in the work,” not looking to 
man for pay, or reward. “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give,” remains to be the command, 
ofthe Great Head of the Church. Healso taught, 
love to God and love to man, even to those 
termed enemies ;—forgiveness to those who des- 
pitefully use and persecute us ;—when smitten 
on one cheek, to turn the other also. All the 
peaceable principles and practices taught by 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles, the body of 
Friends have, from conviction on their own 
minds, by the same Divine power and wisdom, 
believed in and taught; they are, therefore, the 
Doctrines of the Society of Friends, and have 
been for more than two centuries. 

If then, any one should, in public assemblies, 
or elsewhere, hold up the view or sentiment, 
that revelation has ceased; that our unenlight- 
ened reason is a sufficient guide; or, that the 
Scripture is our only rule; that we cannot live 
in this world without being sinners; that study 
and learning are necessary qualifications for a gos- 
pel minister, that retaliation for injuries received is 
necessary and right, for Christians; would these 
not be considered by us, unsound doctrines ?— 
surely, they are so! Hence the necessity for the 
query, “‘ Are ministers sound in word and doc- 
trine,” &c. I have often admired the wisdom 
of those worthies, and fathers in the Church, in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who framed the 
second query for ministers and elders to answer, 
and strongly desire that the same may be inserted 
in similar queries in all the Yearly Meetings. 

From the first rise of this Society, there has 
been a living concern, that the principles and 
doctrines of Friends should be spread in the 
world, and many have been sent to and fro, to 
proclaim them to the people. The present and 
everlasting welfare of the human family depends 
on the reception and putting in practice the im- 
portant truths, or doctrines, believed in, and pro- 
fessed by us, especially that fundamental prin- 
ciple of the christian religion; that the spirit 
of Truth in the soul of man reveals to man the 
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knowledge of the Father’s will, and that obedience 
to it is rewarded by justification in the Divine 
sight and the promise of eternal rest. This is 


the doctrine taught by Jesus Christ; ‘* Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father that is in a 


L. I. 5 mo. 10, 1861. 


SS eo 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. VIII. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


This soil is evidently made up of lime and de- 
cayed vegetable matter, the lime being produced 
by the evaporation of the water holding lime in 
solution, as all limestone-water does, and leaving 
the lime behind, and the vegetable matters from 
leaves and other parts of vegetables decompos- 
ing in those marshes, the two giving the color to 
the soil. Intrusive rocks are rarely met with in 
this formation. 

Near the Potomac river this valley has a very 
uniform appearance, with no prominent eleva- 
tions ; but further south, in Warren and Shenan- 
doah counties, there is a cluster of mountains 
rising in the middle of this valley, entirely 
unconnected with any other ranges. At their 
north end these mountains present two or three 
bold and precipitous fronts, of several hundred 
feet in height, and enclose in their embrace 
some excellent farming lands. These mountains 
unite at their south end, and form what is there 
known as the big and little fort valleys, from 
which there is no egress without crossing some 
of these mountains, except down the narrow and 
winding course of Passage creek, which rises in 
the valley, and passes out between two precipi- 
tous ridges. ‘Taken altogether, it is a curious 
feature of this valley ; the enclosing valleys being 
limestone, while the mountain ranges are not. 
Going farther south, this valley rather contracts, 
the North Mountain on the west of the valley, 
inclines toward the Blue Ridge on the east 
side, yet the same general characteristics pre- 
vail. One of the most productive grain-growing 
regions east of the Alleghany Mountains, is this 
valley west of the Blue Ridge, and about an 
equal area east of it. The former is mostly 
limestone soil, while the latter is not, yet it is 
difficult to decide which is, in reality, the best, 
taking all things into consideration. The lime- 
stone soil is probably the most productive in 
favorable seasons, but the other stands drouth 
much the best, and, on an average, is perhaps 
its equal. This last has the advantage of being 
far the better watered for stock purposes; while 
for milling and factory uses, the valley has the 
advantage. 

The limestone of the valley is of various co- 
lors, from a dull white to nearly black, much of 
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it of a bluish color. In many places we see 
seams and streaks of white, of a crystalline ap. 
pearance. These rocks, to all appearance, have 
been rent and cracked, and their rents and cracks 
filled up by crystallization, from water holding 
lime in solution. The stalagmites fuund in 
limestone caves show that lime is deposited from 
water by crystallization. This rending and 
cracking of rocks is a feature in all rocks, but 
is more observable in limestone rocks than most 
others, as the fissures are filled up with white 
crystalline lime, making a fine contrast with the 
generally dark color of these rocks. Even the 
conglomerate marble of the Potomac, east of the 
Catoctin Mountain, has this feature, and what 
is remarkable, even the pebbles of which it has 
been formed, are broken through, and the crack 
filled up with a white seam of lime; plainly 
showing that this cracking must have taken 
place after the pebbles were consolidated to- 
gether. 

This fact, in a geological point of view, is an 
interesting one, and leads to the certainty, that 
the phenomena we now see around us bas been 
brought to its present condition by varied action 
at far distant times. Heat is now pretty gen- 
erally considered as the principal agent in the 
rupture and diplacement of rocks, and hence is 
looked upon as the cause of the upheaval of the 
strata in the primordial and transition forma- 
tions. In examining these we see abundant ef- 
fects that we can refer to no other cause. Heat, 
we know, will expand matter, and solid matter, 
like rocks, is broken by it. I have seen fires 
built around large rocks that cracked them so to 
pieces, that they could be removed without diffi- 
culty. Ifa large mass of heated matter is al- 
lowed to cool, the outer crust will contract as it 
cools, and rents will take place, and these will 
gradually extend towards the centre of the mass 
as the cooling process goes on. Then, again, if 
a solid mass of matter is heated in one part, that 
part will expand and be likely to cause cracks or 
rents in it. The benefit resulting to man from 
this breaking up of the rocks on the surface, has 
been immense. Without it, their decomposi- 
tion and the formation of soil could not have 
gone on as rapidly as it has; the water could 
not have passed into the bowels of the hills, and 
springs could not flow as they do, and the rocks 
themselves could notas easily have been brought to 
the uses that they are now. In all these things we 
see the wisdom and design of the Creator of the 
universe, and it should inspire us with gratitude 
to Him, 

Immediately west of the limestone valley com- 
mence a series of hills and mountains, with 
narrow valleys between them. These ranges of 
mountains and hills are parallel to, and extend 
to the Alleghanies, and, in a geographical posi- 
tion, reach from the primordial up to the car- 
boniferous or coal-bearing formation. Indeed, 
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some of the rocks of this section are of the 
coal-bearing series, that mineral being found in 
some of these ranges, though not to any great 
extent. This is a continuation of the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania, and maintains many of 
its characteristics. The first ranges are of a 
hard sandstone, and form rather a_ poor soil, 
covered with oak and pine timber. Next sue. 
ceeds more of a shaley and slatey structure, with 
pine timber on the hills, then a friable sand. 
stone or free-stone, and so on alternately, until 
we approach the Alleghany Mountains. 

Many of the valleys in these ranges have lime- 
stone in them, and there the soil is good. The 
valleys of the South Branch of the Potomae, 
near Romney, are considered the best farming 
land in the State of Virginia. Some of these 
limestones exhibit the impression of shells, plain- 
ly indicating that they were once under water. 
Near Pughtown, in Frederick Co., Va., a dark 
flint rock is found, of the variety used by the 
Aborigines in forming their arrow heads, and 
there are places where small pieces of this flint 
are turned up with the plow, as if there had 
been an Indian village where the arrow heads 
had been made. We have here abundant evi- 
dence of the advantage of the presence of lime- 
stone in forming a good soil. Many of these 
mountains and hills, where shale predominates, 
is of a poor soil, and often covered with pine 
timber with scrub-oak undergrowth. There has 
been large quantities of pine lumber cut from 
these ranges, and much still exists. Where 
brown sandstone is met with, the soil produces 
chestnut, and many kinds of oak timber, but it 
is only in the presence of limestone that walnut 
and other timber, indicating a strong soil, is met 
with to much extent. This latter rock is found 
in valleys almost exclusively, with one excep- 
tion. Immediately east of the first range of the 
Alleghanies, lies Knobly Mountain, so called 
from the knobly form of its summit. This 
mountain is of limestone, and plainly shows the 
advantage of this rock in the soil. The ranges 
east of it are of shale, and have a very thin soil 
covered with small pine and undergrowth, while 
on this mountain we see walnut and oak timber 
to its summit, and good farming land. Much of 
this range of mountains and hills is of so rugged 
and sterile a character, and so poorly adapted to 
agriculture, that the population is necessarily 
thin. 
here; and a friend who once travelled with my 
father through this section, said that he thought 
“they ought still to have it; and if they could 
institute a suit in a court where justice would 
be done to them, he thought they would get it 
yet.”’ 


0 


A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain 
—it isa seed which even dropped by chance 
springs up a flower. 





Deer and other wild animals are common. 
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From Principles of Peace. 
PLEA OF NECESSITY. 
(Continued from page 202.) 
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of rebellion, and for the preservation of himself 
and his family. On which occasion, the clergy- 
man, who seems to have been an amiable man, 
made this spontaneous remark, ‘ That he be- 


State of the Society of Friends, previous to, and during) lieved the Friend had put his confidence in a 


the Rebellion. 


Committees were appointed by the several 
Monthly Meetings throughout the Society, to go 


higher power.” On the day ghe town of Ennis- 
corthy was burned, this clergyman was murdered, 
and his body, with many others, was exposed 


round to the different members for this purpose; ! for several days in the streets, where they were 


and it appears that, in most families, these com- 
mittees had little more to do than to communi- 


cate their business, some having previously de- | bury their remains. 


stroyed all such instruments, and others giving 
full expectation of their intention immediately to 
comply with the recommendation of the superior 
meetings, whilst a few, who could not be pre- 
vailed upon to make this sacrifice, were found to 
have been generally inconsistent in their con- 
duct in other respects, so that they soon incur- 
red the censure of the Society, and suffered dis- 
owoment. It was certified that, upon the whole, 
the labors of the members to carry this whole- 
some advice into effect were attended with a con- 
siderable degree of success. 

It is related by an individual who resided at 
Ferns, in the county of Wexford, that being ap- 
pointed on one of these committees, he siw the 
necessity of first cleansing his own hands; and 
he took a fowling-piece which he had, and broke 
it in pieces in the street opposite to his own 
house; an example of fidelity to his principles, 
and a spectacle of wonder to his neighbors. 

A little after this, when the government or- 
dered all arms to be given up to the magistrates, 
it was a source of satisfaction to many, that, ina 
general way, the members of the Society were 
found to be without any such thing in their 
possession. 

On this head, a circumstance, relating to the 
Friend above alluded to, deserves to be noticed; 
as it shows at once the uncertainty of life, and 
the weakness human of dependency. But, in sta- 
ting this fact, or others of a similar nature, the 
author hopes vone of his readers will imagine 
that he is anxious to hold up such events to 
view, as in the light of judgments upon those 
who did not see the religious necessity of ab- 
staining from war. Many well-disposed persons, 
of different denominations, he has no doubt, 
were permitted to be cut off by the arm of vio- 
lence, during the time of the Rebellion, in mercy, 
and not in judgment. It is the object of this 
publication to record simply the facts ; it is not 
for the author to judge any of his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Some of the neighboring magistrates, with 
the clergyman of the parish, came to his house, 
and, the Friend being absent, expostulated with 
his wife on the Supposed impropriety of his hav- 
ing destroyed his gun, instead of giving it up to 
the government, for thealleged purpose of defend- 
ing the loyalists against the fomenters and plotters 


| 


left to be eaten by the swine, till party rage had 
so far subsided as to embolden a few Friends to 
One of the magistrates was 
also murdered, and his house was burned over 
the body. 

As the members of the Society, at so early a 
period as the year 1796, by taking the precau- 
tionary step of destroying their arms, manifested 
to the government their peaceable intentions ; 
so, in the few months of turbulence and disma 
which immediately preceded the Rebellion of 
1798, they were in a considerable degree re- 
lieved from the midnight depredations of the 
rebels, to which most of their neighbors were ex- 
posed, in the lawless search for destructive wea- 
pons ; because it was now generally known that 
none such were kept in their houses. And the 
National Meeting of the Society was concerned 
officially to acknowledge its belief, “ that this 
early destruction of these instruments was, under 
Providence, a means of lessening in some degree 
the effusion of human blood, (as these weapons 
would probably have fallen into the hands of 
violent men,) and might have also tended to 
preserve some of the members of the Society 
themselves from blood ,who, if they had had guns 
in their houses, might have used them in an un- 
guarded moment of surprise or attack, so as to 
take away the lives of their fellow-creatures.”’ 

A Friend, living near the town of Taghmon, 
remarks, that he had personal proof of the ad- 
vantage of having destroyed the guns kept for 
domestic purposes; and he give the following 
instance: ‘Two parties of insurgents coming 
near my father’s residence during the Rebellion, 
an individual of one party of them snapped a gun 
at the other; when an armed man came to the 
front door, and, on my coming towards him, pre- 
sented his gun at by breast, asserting that a gun 
had been snapped at their party by some person 
of our family. 1 then felt less of fear than often, 
during that pericd, when in less apparent danger, 
and told him we had destroyed our guns, and 
that there had been no arms in the house, except 
what their party brought into it, fur a considera- 
ble time; appealing to our servants, who con- 
firmed the truth thereof. And, soon after, some 
probably of his party came, and he, being, I sup- 
posed, informed of the real circumstances of the 
ease, withdrew, when I saw one of the party, 
whom I had some knowledge of, and who up- 
peared friendly disposed to me; and, on going 
to speak with him, I saw, in the passage to the 
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house, numbers sitting in groups, as if consulting 
on what had occurred.” 

As the state of public affairs was drawing 
nearer to a crisis, the situation of the Society, 
especially of those who resided in the vicinity of 
the contending parties, was a subject of deep 
and awful solicitude to its feeling members; and 
many individuals had the efficacy of their reli- 
gious principles against War, put, in various 
ways, to severe proof. 

Amongst these, the Friend before alluded to, 
residing in the village of Ferns, in the county of 
Wexford, who is represented to have been con- 
stitutionally weak in body and timid in disposi- 
tion, had to endure a considerable share of close 
trials; and, notwithstanding his natural infirmi- 
ties, it appears that, in most cases, he was ena- 
bled to support his principles with exemplary 
firmness. 

A party of milita being stationed at Ferns, the 
Earl of M—, who commanded, came to this 
Friend, and desired he would give up part of 
his house, which was then used as a store, for a 
guard-house for the soldiers. The requisition 
being sudden, the Friend was put to a stand 
what he should answer ; and, although he might 
have refused it on the ground of its being oc- 
cupied as a store, yet, knowing that this incon- 
venience could be obviated, he was not easy to 
cloak the real cause of objection with any dis- 
guise orsubterfuge. Considering, therefore, that 
this was a fit opportunity to lift up the standard 
of peace, and bear his testimony against war, he 
honestly told the commander, “‘ that the apartment 
he requested was occupied as a store-room,—but, 
besides, that the purposes for which it was 
wanted were such as he could not unite with, 
having a conscientious scruple against war, and 
every thing connected with it.” Upon this, the 
Earl of M— grew very angry, and desired the 
soldiers who were with him to afford the Friend 
no protection, in case any disturbance should 
arise. ‘To thisobservation the latter replied, that 
“he hoped he should not trust to or apply for 
military protection.” The commander went 
away greatly displeased, and seemed to mark out 
this Friend as a disaffected person ; indeed, he 
did not know how soon a prison mightbe his lot, 
especially as one of the militia-men, who was 
quartered at his house for many weeks, being 
entertained at free cost, propagated many fa!se 
reports of him, with respect to political matters; 
so that his situation became increasingly perilous. 
(To ve continued.) 


—_——__-~e>—- —____ 


THF NEW CREATION. 


Every Spring God works countless wonders. | 


(We do not call them miracles, because we see 
them every Spring.) 
brings a branch with leaves, and flowers, and 
fruits. From a tiny seed he evolves a whole 
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Out of a little bud, he! 








| plant, with its system of roots and branches, 
And more wonderful still, we see springing into 
life a new generation of insects and creeping 
things, and birds and beasts. ‘In wisdom hast 
Thou made them all.” . 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 15, 1861. 








The Yearly Meeting of New York assembled 
at the usual time in the new meeting house on 
Rutherford Place. We learn from Friends who 
were present, that the attendance was large, and 
the proceedings unusually interesting. Through- 
out the several sittings a feeling of unity and 
harmony prevailed, and the regular attendance 
and serious deportment of the young people, 
added to the interest of the occasion. 

The meeting closed on 5th day afternoon, and 
we shall await the publication of the Extracts 
for further particulars. 

a 

Enquiries are frequently made at this office as 
to the position of Friends in Virginia, in the 
present disturbed state of the country. It may 
be interesting to inform our readers that a letter, 
dated 6 mo. 2d, was received on the 6th inst., 
from a valued friend in Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia, which states that “less excitement pre- 
vails, and Friends are not molested, except that 
some of their teams are pressed for the army.” 

societies 

It is the intention of the Publisher of this 
paper, to have copies mailed to subscribers as 
correctly and as punctually as possible; and any 
apparent Jack of care in directing, or the non- 
arrival of the numbers, should be reported: 
bearing in mind, however, that it takes some 
little time for the receipt of the letter and cor- 
rection of errors. The subscriptions which are 
now due and unpaid, should be forwarded at once, 
if possible, by check to the publisher’s order; 


or, where the amount is too small for cheek, | 


either by private conveyance or by mail; frac- 

tions of a dollar may be paid in postage stamps, 

and subscriptions for Clubs should be sent en- 
| tire in one amount by the Agent of the Club. 


Intelligence of interest from the different 
meetings of our religious Society would be ac- 
ceptable to us, but we think communications 
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therein delivered are for the benefit of those | fade away, while a brighter and more perfect pic- 


assembled. In this view, we decline the article | ture, painted beneath, is revealed to tke view. 


sent by W. S. 


——————_-0- 99 


We will be glad if our correspondents would 
keep copies of articles sent to us for publication, 
as we cannot undertake to return their manu- 
scripts, 


secntnevesiiellitinimtii 
THE PROPOSED BOARDING SCHOOL. 
During the week of the late New York Yearly 


Meeting, the New York portion of the Com- 
mittee on Education and the subject of the 


. . | 
pew Boarding School met according to ap- 


pointment, and adopted the following minute: 


“The interesting subject which has engaged | 


the attention of the Committee was again care- 


This portrait, first drawn upon the canvass, is 
no inapt illustrated of youth ; and though it 
may be concealed by some other design, still the 
original traits will shine through the outward pic- 
|ture, giving it tone while fresh, and surviving it 
in decay. Such is the fireside, the great institu- 
tion furnished by Providence for the education 
of man.— Delaware County Republican. 


<<a 
ASSOCIATION 
IN ITS 
| COMMERCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. 
BY WM. BENNETT. 
(Continued from page 200.) 


There are other principles, however, which 
come into play, when we speak of associations of 





fully considered, and after a free expression of | men, in which mental and moral agencies are 
opinion, it was the united judgment of those pre- | concerned. The primal maxim upon which 
sent, that way did not now open to make any | these associations are founded, is, that ‘ union 
attempt to obtain subscriptions to carry forward is strength.” An immense amount of deception 


tke work. 

The clerk was directed to forward a copy of 
this minute tothe Committees of PhiladelpLia and 
Baltimore. ‘ 


Then adjourned to meet in one year, unless | 


sooner called together by the clerk.” 


<1) 


Diep, At his residence in the village of Rancocas, | 


on the 17th of lst mo., 1861, IsraeL Strokes, aged 74 
years ; an esteemed member and Elderof Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. It may be truly said of him, 
“ An Israelite indeed.” 

, On the evening of the 5th inst. Josern D. 
TuursToN, aged 39 years; an esteemed member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—- 49 > — 


THE GREAT SEMINARY. 


The fireside is a seminary of infinite import- 
ance. 
and because the education it bestows, being’ 
woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form 


and texture to the whole color of life. 


but all are graduates of the hearth. ‘The learn- 


ing of the university may fade from the recollec- | 


tion; its classic lore may moulder in the halls of 
memory. But the simple lessons of home, en- 


‘amelled upon the heart of childhood, defy the ' 


rust of years, and outlive the more mature but 
less vivid pictures of after days. So deep, so 
lasting, indeed, are the impressions of early life, 
that you often see a man in the imbecility of age 
holding fresh in his recollection the events of 
childhood, while all the wide space between that 
and the present hour is a blasted and forgotten 
waste. You have, perchance, seen an old and 
half-obliterated portrait, and in the attempt to 
have it cleaned and restored, you have scen it 


It is important because it is universal, | 


There | 
are few who can receive the honors of a college, 


ilies in these three words, notwithstanding the 
| familiar illustration of the bundle of sticks. The 
| great sophism lies in the tendency to carry over 
|our material modes of thinking into the moral 
and spiritual worlds, in following up our physi- 
| cal laws and mechanical principles, and attempt- 
ing to apply the same laws and principles to the 
human mind. We see in our own age the 
| astonishing effects produced by the right appli- 
‘cation of mechanical principles ; while the true 
‘use of mathematics and of logic have helped us 


to a wonderfully better understanding of the 
| 


.| physical laws of Nature, and of the phenomena 


| that lie round us in the external world; and we 

straightway proceed to apply them to the in- 
ternal world; as if our physical experience and 
}our mechanics, our mathematics and our logic, 
| which refer only to the attributes or relationships 
of things, could have anything to do with the 
essential realities of the moral and spiritual 
spheres. 

Now the human mind is not a machine, and 
its workings are not in accordance with mechani- 
‘cal or mathematical laws; hence some of our re- 
markable failures in morals, in education, in 
government, where these laws are attempted to 
be applied. When coerced beyond a certain 
point, the spirit that is in mao breaks out into 
rebellion against outward forms and conventional 
enthralments. Compared with our triumphs in 
the mechanical arts and the: physical sciences, 
our systematic appliances to higher objects and 
interests present very inadequate and uncertain 
results. 

Let us examine a little more closely into the 
causes of these failures. Mechanics and the 
physical sciences have to deal with known, 
limited, tangible things, where experiment is 
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always possible, and where the same causes, un- 
der the same circumstances, produce the same 
effects. Mathematics, and what are called the 
Pure Sciences, treat of “abstract truth,’’ that 
is, of propositions contained in the nature of the 
things themselves,—absolute within the condi- 
tions and the extent to which we are cognizant 
of them: and we arethereforeapt to mistakethem 
for the foundations of all truth and knowledge, 
and to misapply them where the conditions are 
different, or to things lying beyond our limited 
sphere and cognizance. That one and one are 
two, is an axiom in Mathematics, as a pure ab- 
straction. It is true in Physics, where the one 
and the one and the two are all integers of pre- 
cisely the same character, but not otherwise. 
One apple and one apple are two apples; but 
one apple and one orange are not two, in any 
sense that includes any special quality of either 
apple or orange. So one man and one man are 
two; but it does not follow that they are two men, 
in the same complex sense, or of the same value 
(the mathematical term) as either of them. We 
have insensibly altered or modified the meaning 
of the word in the different members of the 
sentence, and it is only true in the abstract. 
One man and one man, we shall all agree, are 
certainly not two men of the same kind and in 
‘the same exact sense, the same aggregate of 
virtues and defects, as either of them. In 
America the color of the skin alone makes all 
the difference! But among ourselves, suppose 
one of them lacked an arm or other still more 
important member, or were deficient in some 
particular mental quality, there would be a ques- 
tion for the lawyers, and, in fact, is constantly 
made so, in the latter case, when any Jarge 
amount of property depends upon the con- 
struction. 

Nor is the coming together of mind and mind 
a sum in simple addition, as it is in material ob- 
jects of a like kind. Nevertheless, the tendency 
to make this practical mistake is almost uni- 
versal. When two or three persons combine to- 
gether for the purpose of carrying out a common 
object, we are apt to consider their united action 
as the sum of the virtues and abilities of the 
whole of them; nay, more, we fondly imagine, 
especially if under the sanction of high names 
and reputation, that the virtue and ability of the 
best of them is diffused throughout the whole, 
and multiplied by the number ; and we actually 
sometimes give credit accordingly! It may 
seem egregious when stated in this simple and 
naked form; but I believe we shall find, if we 
narrowly watch the process, that this is what 
really does take place in our own minds, in re- 
gard to schemes in which we have an interest, 
place confidence, or are personally concerned. 

Now, it is by no means difficult to show that 
the very reverse of all this is the natural ten- 
dency or law in all human institutions. 
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nothing of the biasing nature of a common profit 
or interest, it is notorious that combining to- 
gether strengthens men in the wrong; though 
it is not so generally admitted that, even with 
the best intentions and with the most daudable 
objects in view, it has a gradual but invariable 
tendency to mix and dilute what is clear, able 
and excellent,—to induce compromise under 
pressure and circumstances, and to lower the 
standard of right. Yet this is so, as all experi. 
ence will convince us, usually in about the pro- 
portion that individual responsibility is sunk or 
shifted, that is, in the ‘nverse ratio of the nun- 
bers concerned ; except only in matters of pure 
sympathy, which belong to another region and 
another law. The benefits to be derived from 
the machinery of combination, end with the 
material or external objects proposed to be car. 
ried out, and cannot be extended to any objects 
of a higher character, but are gained in fact at 
the expense and sacrifice of some higher aims 
and principles of action, because mixed and in- 
ferior conditions and an inferior set of motives 
are constantly called into play. 

Let us endeavor to illustrate the principle a 
little further. If several individuals join to- 
gether fur the promotion of any undertaking— 
as in ordinary partnerships—the strength, ability, 
and integrity with which the object is promoted, 
or the concern carried on, is clearly not the sum 
of the united strength, ability, and integrity of 
all of them, as we are so apt to imagine,—for at 
the utmost each can but occupy and fulfil his 
own department; but it is, as every practical 
mao well knows, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of perfect good understanding and 
harmony between them, necessarily something 
under the energy, ability, and integrity of the 
best of their number, When men of virtue and 
independence meet together, they must differ, 
and most so in those points that form the spe- 
ciality and independence of the character of 
each ; and some difference, in ordinary courtesy, 
will be paid to another, something of give and 
take, so that the standard of united action will, 
as naturally as water, find its level, and fall 
somewhat below the unfettered action of the best 
mind amongst them. Large public concerns can 
only be conducted by Committees, Managers, 
Directors, or delegated authority of some kind. 
Here the evil increases; because not only do the 
constituents or shareholders get rid of their own 
responsibility, but they set up an apparent re- 
sponsibility which is not really so, and therefore 
deceive themselves. If actual mischief is going 
on, the nominally responsible persons can never 
be called to account till the mischief is done and 
it is too late. It is impossible these things can 
be worked without confidential agents; the 
larger they are, the more implicit must be the 
confidence reposed in those who work them. 


To say | Implicit confidence means irresponsibility for the 
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time being. Practically, Committees, Boards of 
Management and Directors, are ruled by the two 

or three more active and vigorous of their body, 

principally the Chairman and President. Here 

we have reduced the great Company to its indi- 

vidual element at last. Even in proportion as 

the President or Chairman, or other ruling mind | 
amongst them, is interfered with or influenced by | 
his coadjutors, in that proportion are judgment | 
and action impaired, and their united standard 
of action reduced below his unfettered action, if 
they have chosen the best man for that position : 

if they have given the reins to any other,so; The management and care of the lawn is of the 
much the worse. The impracticability of man- first importance. It is to the lawn more than to 
aging matters by committees at all, or so as to any other part that we owe the highest pleasures 
obtain the highest results, is well known, unless | of gardening. It is the distinguishing feature 
they fine themselves down into sub-committees, ; between nature and art. With a lawn neglect- 
and those sub-committees refer the real practical | ed, the finest garden is little more than a beauti- 
part of the business to one or two individuals; | ful natural- scene; but when the grass is well 
and in the case of institutions so managed, un- | cared for, it is stamped with the highest refine- 
less the committees are content to restrain their | ment of art. Weeds should be constantly taken 
functions very nearly to the selection of com- | out by hand labor; any holes thus made filled 
petent and confidential officers and superin- | up with soil; but holes need scarcely be made 
tendent, and refrain from personal interference | if weeds are taken out in a proper manner. 
themselves. All additions to the best intellect | Mowing should be done as often as the scythe 
and ability are evidently so many drawbacks and | or mowing-machine will “ bite” the grass, and 
incumbrances in the practical working. | frequent rolling after heavy showers are ex- 

I have hitherto kept within the ground of | cellent. 

policy or expediency. In its moral bearings we Next to the lawn, the walks are the most 
shall find the case still stronger. In a common | Striking of a well kept garden. W eeds should 
firm or partnership, we know it is not the honor | be taken in time, and the labor of keeping them 
and probity of the leading, much less of the | down will be very slight. The edges or “ verges 

merely nominal, member, that always give the should be trimmed at every mowing of the grass- 
tone to, and rule the dealings of, that firm. | bordering; for which purpose a common sheep- 
How many a fair name and irreproachable cha- shears, or grass-edging shears, made specially 


From the Gardener's Monthly, 


racter have been committed, if not wholly saeri- 
ficed, in this respect! Another set of agencies | 
here comes into play. For, generally speaking, 
the most unscrupulous minds are the most active 
and overbearing; while the more unselfish and 
Lest disciplined are the most inclined to retreat 
and give way, under inherent dislike to conten- 
tion, and an inward repose in faith and princi- 
ple, from the belief that error will detect itself, 
or that good will assert its supremacy in time; | 
80 that the former not unfrequently gain a pro- 
ponderance over the latter, on both sides. It 
would appear that when men are thus morally 
connected together, the analogy of the chain, or | 
of the electric telegraph cable, and not that of 
the bundle of sticks, is the one that comes into 
operation. The strength of one portion does 
not compensate for the weakness of another: 
neither the aggregate nor the common measure 
is any criterion of the whole. It is accurately | 
tested, and its strength limited, by the weakest | 
link or portion; the average, much less the 
strongest, has no influence or control in the re- 
sult of a trial, or in its capability of enduring a} 
strain. 


| 


(To be continued.) ' 


for the purpose, aud sold at most horticultural 
stores, should be kept on hand. Washing by 
heavy rains should be guarded against ; or, when 
so injured, speedily repaired. 

After the walks and lawns, the flower-beds 
should be a constant source of attention. If the 
plants appear to suffer by drouth, there is no 
better remedy than to place a fork around the 
plant and loosen up the soil deepiy, without dis- 
turbing the plant more than can be avoided. 
After being thus loosened, it will not dry out 
near as much as before. Above all, keep the 
surface continually broken by hoeing and raking 
fine. Nothing is so sure a preventive of soil 
drying as a loose, porous texture. 

Another plan with trailing plants, such as 
verbenas and those usually employed in masses, 
is to peg them over the surface as fast as they 
grow. They thus shade the soil, and so far 
check evaporation. The best pegs for this pur- 
pose are made of any straight twigs about a 
quarter of an inch or less in diameter, and split 
in two lengthwise. These will not break when 
bent in the middle, as unsplit pieces will. There 
is a little art required even in splitting these 
twigs properly, so as to get them of equal thick- 
ness throughout. The edge of the knife should 
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be watched, and when either half is splitting 
thinner than the other half, the back of the blade 
must be pressed against the thin section, which 
will cause the grain of the wood to run in again 
toward the pith. And so on, as the splitting 
progresses, the alternate action of the back and 
edge of the blade will keep the slit straight 
through the middle of the pith. 

The watering of flower-beds in a dry time 
should not be done often; but, when necessary, 
done thoroughly. 

Many herbaceous plants, such as phloxes, 
hollyhocks, and siwilar plants that are scarce and 
valued, may be propagated now very easily by 
taking portions of their flower-stems before the 
flowers open, and inserting them as cuttings ina 
half-shaded, cool, and not dry situation. Layer- 
ing of many things, shrubs, half-shrubby peren- 
nials, &c., should be done before the young wood 
becomes too hard, if good plants are required 
the first year. Most plants root more quickly 
by having a notch cut in the layered shoot. 
This should be done on the upper surface, in 
order to prevent breakage of succulent shoots. 
Good, rich soil, put just about layers, is very 


important. Good soil favors an abundance of 
roots. One of the greatest mistakes in garden- 


ing is the prevalent notion that plants in a poor 
soil have a greater proportion of roots than in a 
rich one. 

Herbaceous plants should be staked, to keep 
from wind-blowing. White Pine stakes, with 
their ends charred by being slightly burned in a 
furnace, will last for many years,—as long, in 
fact, as the best painted cedar,—a good hint for 
bean-poles, trellises, Xe. 

Many parties have a difficulty in keeping 
trellises, when covered with a weight of vines, 
from becoming “ top-heavy” and blowing over 
inawind. This can be remedied by nailing a 
cross-piece to the trellis a few inches long, just 
above the ground, or even two pieces, making 
four cross-shaped arms. This will effectually 
prevent “‘swagging,’’ no matter from what part 
of the compass the rudest winds may blow. 

Dahlias must not be allowed to bloom too 
early. Keep them growing well till fall, at any 
cost. If they become stunted by early flower- 
ing, a few miserable sun-dried July flowers will 
be the poor reward. 

After bulbous roots have done flowering, they 
should be at once taken up, carefully dried, and 
placed away in paper-bags till wanted next fall. 
If suffered to remain in the ground, the rains 
we get through the fall keep their activity ex- 
cited, and is unfavorable to that state of rest 
necessary to make them bloom finely next year. 

The flowers of perpetual roses should be cut 
off at the earliest moment after the petals wither. 
If suffered to produce seed, they will flower but 
sparingly in the fali. In budded roses, care- 
fully watch for and take away the suckers. 
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The birds that do the most service to agricul. 
| turists, and should be protected, are—the night 
jor mosquito hawk, chimney swallow, martin or 
| swift, whippoorwill, cuckoo, king bird or bee 
| martin, woodpecker, claip or high-pole, cat bird, 
| wren or blue-bird, meadow or brown thresher, 
rei fire-bird, summer red-bird, hanging bird, 

ground bird or chewink, bobolink or rice-bird, 
robin, snow or chipping bird, blue jay, and the 
small owl. They do an excellent work among 
| the insects, and serve the farmers’ crops while 
| they fill their own. 


_—- eo 
GO, PLANT A VINE. 


Reader, go plant a vine! 
Why should the virgin soil drink in the sun? 
| Why should his blessings shine 
| On the bare earth with nought to rest upon? 
Go, plant a vine! 


Dig deep the soil; 
Let it behold thy morn and evening care ; 
Bend to thy toil 
As though it were glad labor to prepare 
| To plant a vine. 


Perhaps ’twill cling, 

Alas! too late, around a withered tree, 
And all its fragrance fling 

On the ungrateful air full wearily ; 
Yet plant a vine! 


No clusters may 

Reward thy labor and thy toil arrayed, 
Yet e’en a lamb may stray 

In summer heats beneath its broad-leaved shade. 
Go, planta vine! 


Thou lovest thy fellow-man ; 

Why tarry longer? for the sun will set. 
No philanthropic plan ! 

Up! up! Oh, hast thou nothing done as yet? 
Go, plant a vine! 


oe 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE FACE BEHIND THE MASK. 


It was an old, distorted face— 
An uncouth visage, rough and wild, 
Yet from behind, with laughing grace, 
Peeped the fresh beauty of a child. 


Aud so contrasting, fair and bright, 
It made me of my fancy ask 

If half earth’s wrinkled grimness might 
Be but the baby in the mask. 


For, while the inexorable years 

To saddened features fit their mould, 
Beneath the work of time and tears 

Waits something that will not grow old! 


And pain, and petulance, and care, 
And wasted hope and sinful stain 

Shape the strange guise the soul doth wear, 
Till her young life look forth again. 


The beauty of his boyhood’s smile, — 
What human faith could find it now 
In yonder man of grief and guile,— 
A very Cain, with branded brow ? 
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cena 
Yet, overlaid and hidden, still 
It lingers,—of his life a part ; 
As the scathed pine upon the hill 
Holds the young fibres at its heart. 


And, haply, round the Eternal Throne, 
Heaven’s pitying angels shall not ask 

For that last look the world has known, 
But for the face behind the mask. 


—_—--—~s0-+ —___ 
From the British Quarterly Review. 


. Iceland: its Volcanoes, Geysers and Glaciers. By 
Charles S. Forbes, Commander R.N. London: 
John Murray. 1860. 

. Northufari ; or Rambles in Iceland. By Pliny Miles. 
London: Longmans. 1854. 

3. Iceland; or the Journal of a Pesidence in that Island 
during the Years 1814 and 1815. By Dr. Ebenezer 
Henderson. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1818. 

. Travels in Iceland. By Sir George Stewart Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. New edition. Edinburgh: Cham- 
bers. 1842. 

. Journal of a Tour in Iceland in the Summer of 1809. 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, F.L.S. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans. 1813. 

6. Visit to Iceland and the Scandinavian North. By 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer. London: Ingram, Cooke & 
Co. 1853. 


There is an island on the borders of the Polar 
Circle where the Frost Giants and the Fire King 
are engaged in perpetual conflict. Which shall 


have the mastery is a question still unsolved, 
though centuries have been consumed in the 
strife. So equally matched are the rival powers, 
that neither of them can acquire any permanent 


ascendency. From its proximity to the North, 
we might expect that the furniture of this island 
would be of the wintriest description, and that 
its mountains would be covered with snow, its 
gorges filled with glaciers, and its streams con- 
gealed into “ motionless torrents.’ But we find 
that some of its hills are smoking volcanoes, that 
others are fuming with sulphur, that many of 
its plains were recently flooded with molten lava, 
and that the soil is pierced in all directions with 
pools of boiling mud, and fountains of scalding 
water. 

If St. Helena has been styled a volcanic 
cinder, Iceland may be called a great volcanic 
block. Its whole substance has been poured out 
of the earth’s glowing entrails. There was a 
time when the sea hung over its site; but the 
bed of the ocean was ruptured, and a huge mass 
of matter forced its way upwards, spite of the 
enormous resistance it had to encounter, until 
its steaming- head was lifted high above the 
waters. Whata magnificent spectacle this must 
have been, had mortal eye existed to trace the 
grand acts of upheaval. In modern times we 
have known rocks rise from the womb of the 
deep, but who has ever witnessed any gigantic 
feats of parturition like those which gave birth 
to Iceland? In the year 1757 an islet, measur- 
ing a mile across, was thrown up about three 
miles from Fondicherry. In 1811, Sabrina was 
similarly formed in the neighborhood of St. 
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Michael’s (Azore:), amidst terrible convulsions 
of land and ocean. Ferdinandea (or Graham’s 
Island,) near the Sicilian coast, Joanna Bogos- 
slowa, in the sea of Kamtschatka, and several 
others, children of the submarine volcano, have 
also sprung up in the waters; but these have 
all been comparatively puvy in their dimensions, 
and after a short sojourn at the surface, down 
they sunk into the depths from which they were 
so strangely protruded. 

At what period the foundation-stone of Iceland 
was laid, and how many successive eruptions oc- 
curred before the whole forty thousand square 
miles were upreared, are matters which belong 
to the unrecorded past. But at no time could 
this vomit of the volcano be regarded as a tempt- 


| ing territory. Even at the present day nut more 


than one-third of the island is available for 
agriculture, another third is fit only for the 
growth of heather, whilst the remaining portion 
is filled up with mountains, deserts and lifeless 
tracts of lava. Looking at the interior, with its 


surface pimpled over with rugged hills and vol- 


canic cones, its sandy solitudes where scarcely a 
blade of vegetation can be discovered, its horri- 
ble plains where the molten effusions of neigh- 
boring craters have congealed in the wildest 
forms, like a raging sea suddenly struck dumb, 
we should be disposed to say that, uf all regions 
on the globe, this had been selected as the great 
battle-ground between Frost and Fire. 

Now, that man should ever dream of settling 
in such an inhospitable place may well excite 
surprise. Asa penal colony,—an insular goal, 
—good. Itis just the grimmer regions of the 
globe which ought to be set apart for the recep- 
tion of rogues, instead of spoiling some of the 
fairer spots by copious importations of felony. If 
the governments of Europe had been in want 
of a nice little convict isle, we fancy that Ice- 
land might have struck them as an extremely 
eligible quarter for the purpose. 

But its destiny has been more fortunate. On 
this forbidding soil men sprung up as if by 
magic, and, instead of contenting themselves 
with a shivering sort of civilization, they laid it 
out as a kind of literary garden, and stocked it 
with such flowers of fancy that it became almost 
as gay and verdant as an academic grove. Not 
that its first visitors were the most promising of 
personages. The discoverer of Iceland was a 
freebooter by the name of Nadoddr, one of those 
vikings who thought that plunder was a part of 
the duty of man, and that a descent upon an 
unprotected town was an honorable feat which 
would prove a sure passport to Valhalla. Sail- 
ing towards the Faroe Islands in the year 860, 
this marauder missed his mark, but came in 
sight of the land of Geysers, which, from its 
wintry look, he christened Snow Land. There 
being nothing to steal and nobody to slay, 
Nadoddr returned to richer seas, and four years 
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afterwards was followed bya brother of the same 
craft, Gardar by name, who explored the whole 
coast, and repaid himself for his trouble by put-} The romantic, though accurate naturalist, 
ting his door-plate (so to speak) upon the island | Vaillant, has given, in his “ Oiseaux d’ Afrique,” 
—from thenceforth it was to be known as Gar- | the following lively narrative of the proceedings 
dar’s-holm. Pirate the second was, however, | of a pir of small African birds in the construc- 
speedily supplanted by pirate the third—Floki| tion of a nest. He had contrived, by tempting 
of the Ravens, as he was afterwards called ; for, | tit-bits, to render the species alluded to, which he 
having taken three of these birds on board, he} calls the Capocier, so familiar, that a pair of 
sent them out at different times to guide him on| these birds regularly entered his tent several 
his course, and at length, reaching the isle, he| times a day, and even seemed to recognize him 
gave it the title it has ever since carried, and|in the adjacent thickets as he passed along. 
spent ten years in investigating its shores. Was| ‘The breeding,season,”’ he goes on, “ had no 
not this as rare an act of abstemiousness in a man | sooner arrived, than I perceived the visits of my 
who lived by picking and stealing, as it would | two little guests to become less frequent, though, 
be for an Algerine corsair to devote himself to a} whether they sought solitude the better to mature 
course of quiet geographical research ? their plans, ®r whether, as the rains had ceased 
It was clear, however, that Iceland was no] and insects became so abundant that my tit-bits 
place for men of buccaneering mould. Colonists} were less relished, I cannot tell, but they seldom 
of a higher quality speedily followed. Just} made their appearance for four or five successive 
about a thousand years ago certain Norwegians | days, after which they unexpectedly returned, 
found themselves uncomfortable in their native| and it was not long before I discovered the 
country. Their king, Harold the Fair, had] motives that had brought them back. During 
made himself so troublesome to his subjects by | their former visits they had not failed to observe 
his tyranny and extortionate acts, that many of| the cotton, moss, and flax which I used to stuff 
them resolved to seek an asylum beyond the| my birds with, and which were always lying 
seas. Whither was the question? It was|upon my table. Finding it, no doubt, much 
rumored that far away in the ocean there lay a| more convenient to come and furnish themselves 
peaceful little island where they might hope to| with these articles there than to go and pick 
escape the attentions of his troublesome majesty, | the down from the branches of plants, [ saw 
and to live free, though self-banished. Under | them carry away in their beaks parcels of these, 
the leadership of a nobleman named Ingolf, but | much larger in bulk than themselves. 
doubtless with heavy hearts, the exiles set sail} ‘“ Having followed and watched them, I found 
in the year 874, and after a rambling voyage of | the place which they had selected for ‘construct- 
seven or eight hundred miles, performed in| ing the cradle which should contain their 
slender skiffs, they reached what Arngrim Jonas, | infant progeny. In a corner of a retired and 
one of their chroniclers, styles “ the Canaan of | neglected garden, there grew, by the side of a 
the North.” A strange title to give to a coun- | small spring beneath the shelter of the only tree 
try whose plains were scorched with fire, and| which ornamented that retreat, a high plant, 
whose mountain peaks were wrapped in snow. | called by the colonists of the Cape, Cupoc-bosche. 
But an early visitor had told them in language | In this shrub they had already laid a part of the 
worthy of a Scandinavian George Robins, that | foundation with moss, the fork of the branches 
the streams were full of delicate fish, and that the | chosen for the reception of the nest being already 
very “ plants dropped butter.” Salmon and cod, | bedded therewith. The first materials were laid 
indeed, they found in abundance, but the pas-| on the 11thof October. The second day’s labor, 
tures which were to serve as natural dairies—| presented a rude mass, about four inches in 
the vegetables which were to churn them butter | thickness, and from five to six inches in diameter. 
for the asking—were not to be discovered in any | This was the foundation of the nest, which was 
quarter of the island. Such, however, was the} composed of moss and flax, interwoven with 
charm of independence, that the Norwegians | grass and tufts of cotton. 
flocked thither in troops, and at length his trou-} ‘‘I passed the whole of the second day by the 
blesome majesty Harold forbade any further] side of the nest, which the female never quitted 
emigration, being determined, like Louis XIV. | from the moment my windows were open in the 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, that} morning till nearly ten o’clock, and from five 
his discontented subjects should neither enjoy | 0’clock in the evening till seven. On the morn- 
peace at home, nor be permitted to seek it|ing of the 12th, the male made twenty-nine 
abroad. journies to my room, and in the evening only 
(To be continued.) seventeen. He gave great assistance to the fe- 
emesis male in trampling down and pressing the cotton 
Nature has written a letter of credit upon] with his body, in order to make it into a sort of 
some men’s faces, which is honored almost when- | felt-work. 


ever presented. — Thackeray. “When the male arrived with parcels of moss 
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and cotton, he deposited his load either on the 
edge of the nest, or upon branches within the 
reach of the female. He made four or five trips 
of this kind without interruption, and then set 
about helping his mate in the execution of her 
work. 

“This agreeable occupation was often inter- 
rupted by innocent and playful gambols, though 
the female appeared to be so actively and anxious- 
ly employed about her building, as to have less 
relish for trifling than the male; and she even 
punished him for his frolies by pecking him well 
with her beak. He, on the other hand, fought 
in his turn, pecked, pulled down the work which 
they had done, prevented the female from con- 
tinuing her labors, and, in a word, seemed to tell 
her, ‘You refuse to be my playmate on account 
of this work, therefore you shall not do it! 
It will scarcely be credited, that, entirely from 
what I saw and knew respecting these little 
altercations, I was both surprised and angry at 
the female. In order, however, to save the 
fabric from spoilation, she left off working, and 
fled from bush to bush, for the express purpose 
of teasing him. Soon afterwards, having made 
matters up again, the female returned to her 
labor, and the male sung during several minutes 
in the most animated strains. After his song 
was concluded he began again to occupy him- 
self with the work, and with fresh ardor carried 
such materials as his companion required, till 


the spirit of frolic again became buoyant, and a 
scene similar to that which I have just described‘ 


recurred. 
of this kind in oné morning. How happy birds 
are! ‘They are certainly the privileged creatures 
of nature, thus to work and sport alternately as 
fancy prompts them. 

“On the third day the birds began to rear 
the side walls of the nest, after having rendered 
the bottom compact by repeatedly pressing the 
materials with their breasts, and turning them- 
selves round upon them in all directions. ‘hey 
first formed a plain border, which they afterwards 
trimmed, and upon this they piled up tufts of 
cotton, which was felted into the structure by 
beating and pressing with their breasts and the 
shoulders of their wings, taking care to arrange 
any projecting corner with their beaks so as to 
interlace it into the tissue, and render it more 
firm. The contiguous branches of the bush 
were enveloped as the work proceeded in the 
side walls, but without deranging the circular 
cavity of the interior. This part of the nest 
required many materials, so that I was quite 
astonished at the quantity which they used. 

“ On the seventh day their task was finished ; 
and anxious to examine the interior, [ determined 
to introduce my finger, when I felt an egg that 
had probably been laid that morning, for on the 
previous evening I could see there was no egg 
in it, as it was not quite covered in. This 


I have witnessed eight interruptions ! 
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beautiful edifice, which was as white as snow, 
was nine inches in height on the outside, whilst 
in the inside it was not more than five. Its ex- 
ternal form was very irregular on account of the 
branches which it had been found necessary to 
enclose; but the inside exactly resembled a 
pullet’s egg placed with the small end upwards. 
Its greatest diameter was five inches, and the 
smallest four. The entrance was two-thirds or 
more of the whole height, as seen on the out- 
side ; but within it almost reached the arch of 
the ceiling above. 

“The interior of this nest was so neatly 
worked and felted together, that it might have 
been taken for a piece of fine cloth, a little worn, 
the tissue being so compact and close, that it 
would have been impossible to detach a particle 
of the materials without tearing the texture to 
pieces ; yet- was this only effected by the pro- 
cess which I have already described ; and it must 
be confessed that it was a work truly admirable, 
considering the instruments of the little me- 
chanics.” — Cabinet of Nat. Hist. 


ITEMS. 


New Buivue Cotor.—In a late number of Comptes 
Rendus a new color, called Paris Blue, is described. 
It states that 9 grammes of the bichloride of tin and 
16 grammes of aniline, heated for 30 hours in a sealed 
tube at 180°, yield a very bright and pure color, which 
requires only to be treated with water to dye animal 
fibers beautiful bright tints. This blue resists acids; 
is deepened in tone with feeble alkalies, but becomes 
a purple with concentrated alkalies. This is a most 
important discovery, and is another addition to the 
remarkable series of rich colors derived from the 
products of coal tar. We would not be much sur- 
prised if all the colors and shades of colors—reds, 
blues, yellows, drabs, &c.—were yet to be produced 
on textile fabrics by the products obtained from our 
oil wells and coal mines. This new blue dye is also 
called azuline, and is now manufactured and sold in 
Paris and London in the same manner as Magenta 
coloring matter. 


Tue Late EARTHQUAKE aT MenpOzA.—A private let- 
ter from Peru, just received in this city, says :—“ In 
Chili things go so far pretty well, and for the forces 
out no distubances are feared. The town of Men- 
doza, at the other side of the Cordilleras, was com- 
pletely destroyed by an earthquake, on the 20th of 
March, and according to the most reliable accounts, 
about twelve thousand lives have been lost, besides 
the wounded. The whole population of Mendoza only 
amounted to about fourteen to fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. The destruction has been so complete, 
that not a single wall has remained standing, and 
the air is so infected by the putrifying bodies, that 
the people have had to abandon the place altogether. 
There perhaps never has been an earthquake so de- 

| structive.” 


PoPpULATION OF THE Wor.LpD.—M. Dietrici, Director 
of the Office of Statistics at Berlin, has published in 
the annals of the Academy of that city, the result of 
his researches relative to the population of the globe. 
In addition to his calculation of the total number of 
inhabitants, which he puts down at upwards of 
1,288,000,000, M. Dietrici estimates the number of the 
different human races as follows :—The Caucasian, 
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369,000,000 ; the Mongol, 552,000,000; Ethiopian 
(negroes) 196,000,000; the American (Indians), 
1,000,000 ; the Malays, 200,000,000. The leading re- 
ligions he divides as follows :—Christianity reckons 
335,000,000 adherents ; Judaism, 5,000,000 ; the Asia- 
tic religions, 600,000,000; Mahometanism, 160,000,000; 
and Polytheism, 200,000,000. Of the Christian pop- 
ulations, 170,000,000 belong to the Roman Catholic 
church ; 80,000,000 to Protestants, and 76,000,000 
to the Greek church. 

Evroprean Crors.—Agricultural prospects in Europe 
are not favorable. A London paper says: “ All ag- 
ricultural reports, except those from the south of En- 
gland, are most gloomy. The trees are loaded with 
blossoms, but the cold nights and the blighting north- 
easterly winds prevent the blossoms from setting.” 
In France there are the same complaints. The vine 
growers anticipate a bad vintage. This intelligence 
is of great importance to agriculturists in this coun- 
try, and should impel them to extraordinary efforts 
to obtain heavy crops the present season. 


Care oF Stoves anp Pipes.—Those who‘have taken 
down their stoves and pipes, should take care that 
they are placed in dry situations where they will not 
be exposed to dampness, otherwise they may be more 
injured by rust than by constant use during winter. 
By covering stoves with a thin coating of warm lin- 
seed oil, however, rubbed on with a woolen cloth 
they may be set in cellars without injury. Those 
who have not dry places to store their stoves and 
pipes, we recommend to use the linseed oil for the 
prevention of rust. 

Russian Paciric TELEGRaPH.—The plan for estab- 
lishing a telegraphic line connecting Europe, through 
Siberia, with the Pacific ocean, has been undertaken 
by the Russian Ministry of Marine. It is expected 
that the entire line from St. Petersburg to the Pacific 
will be completed in five years. 


Arrican Cotrox.—Dr. Livingstone, the African |° 


traveller, writes to a friend in Glasgow, that he has 
passed large fields of cotton on the Zambesi, the arti- 
cle having a pile an inch and a half long. 

A new and magnificent equatorial telescope has 
been mounted at the British Royal Observatory. It 
is 15 feet in length, and the object glass is 13 inches 
in diameter. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firour anp Meat.—The Flour market continues 
very dull, the demand for export and home use is 
limited, and prices nominally unchanged. Small 
sales of superfine are making mostly to supply the 
trade at $5 a5 50 for common mixed and good 
Pennsylvania superfine, and $5 75 to $6 for extra ; 
$6 124 a 6 75 for family, and $6 75 a 7 50 for fancy 
brands. Sales to the trade of Penna., Western su- 
perfine and extra at $5 50. Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal are not inquired for. We quote the former at 
$3 50, and the latter at $2 873 per barrel, dull. 

Grain.—There is very little,Wheat offering, the 
market is dull and prices about the same as last 
quoted. Some 2000 bushels Western Pennsylvania 
red sold at $1 32 a 1 36 in store; and 1000 bushels 
white at $1 43 a 1 47. Rye 65 cents. Corn, in 
fair demand and steady—sales of prime Southern 
yellow at 54 cts., afloat; and small sales of Western 
mixed at 48a 50c. The receipts of Oats are light 
and the market steady at 31 a 32c. for Delaware and 
Penna. 





have just received a lot of Smatu Pram INDIA 
SILKS. Aliso, FRENCH, in Bive, Buck, Brown, 
Green and Purpte. Tarlton Mustin, Stiff and Sheer. 
BOOK MUSLINS, all prices. Book Mustin HDKFS, 
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nice assortment. Cashmere, Barcelona, Sarsnet and 
Crape Shawls. Crape Lise, Cap Crape and Bobinett, 
50 doz. L. C. Hdkfs, at $1.50 per dozen. Nice assort- 
ment of Men and Boy’s Cloths, Cassimeres and Vest. 
ings. Hosiery and Gloves in great variety. Plain 
Hand-made Mitts—choice colors. Plain Silk Gloves 
imported for Friends. 

The above goods will be sold at the lowest market 
value, at JOHN H. STOKES, 

Philada, 6th mo. 8th, 1861 702 Arch St. 


ues HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frepch’ and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy's Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. ° 
CHAS. LAING & CO., 

N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Ste., 

Amos J. MICHENER. Philada, 

4th mo. 6th, ly. 

\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

TI location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th or 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo. 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 
6th mo. 8. 








FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS. 
TULL assortments of Dress Goods, 
} Spring and Summer Shawls, 
Neat and small figured Fabrics, 
Men’s and Boy's wear for Summer. 
SHARPLESS, BROTHERS, , 
Cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts. 
5th mo. 18—1 mo. 


SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
() Amy Drury, Priucipal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 


JOTICE TO FRIENDS.—In consequence of the 
| frequent and continual] culls on us, by Friends, to 
supply them with Plain Hats, there being now no 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose keeping a stock on band, and to bave 
them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this par- 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custom of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and pleare them. 

Our Store isin Third Street, below Arch, No». 41, 
East side. 

ge%. Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 
North side, up stairs. 








SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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